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VIEW OF BROOSA. 


Broosa is one of the most flourishing 
cities in the Turkish Empire. Situated 
in Bithynia at the western base of Olym- 
pus, it is eighteen miles from the Sea of 
Marmora, somewhat over a hundred miles 
from Constantinople by way of the ancient 
cities Nicomedia and Nice, and about one 
hundred and sixty miles from Smyrna.— 
This city was the capital of the Turkish 
empire for one hundred and thirty years, 
previous to the taking of Constantinople. 
Mr. Goodell, an American missionary, sur- 
veying it from the sides of Olympus, with 
its masses of dwelling houses, caravansa- 
ries, mosques, palaces, gardens, and fields 
of mulberry, and the rich plain beyond, all 
abundantly watered by the streams which 
issue from the neighboring ravines, was 
struck with the splendor of the scene, and 
pronounced it inferior to none, perhaps, in 
the Turkish empire, save only the imperial 
city. Itis now one of the stations of the 
American Board of Missions. On the left 
of the engraving is a mosque, surmounted 
by a minaret. When the hour of prayer 
arrives, the crier ascends the minaret, and 
in a loud, shrill voice, repeating each sen- 
tence several times, cries as follows: ‘God 
is great. I bear witness there is no other 
God but God. AndI bear witness that 
Mohammed is indeed the prophet of God. 
Come, enliven your prayers. Come for re- 
fuge to the asylum. Prayer is preferable 
to sleep. God is great. There is no God, 
but the true Giud.” The sentence in italic 
is used in the morning only. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 

















Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD,.—10. 
Luther’s School, and Mansfeld. 

After one has visited, as I have, the place 
where Luther was born, and where he di- 
ed, after having been in the room at Wit- 
temberg where he translated the Bible, and 
spent most of his life as a man; after hav- 
ing stood in the pulpit from which he used 
to preach, it was very pleasant to see the 
school where he learned to read and write. 








Sete deni Ge Capital of Turkey. - 


It is in the little town of Mansfeld, about 
eight miles from Eisleben, where he was 
born, and where he died. The school is 
externally the same as when he attended 
it, three hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, and within is the same stone pave- 
ment on which his feet used to tread. His 
father’s house stands yet at the bottom of 
the hill, and is now dwelt in by the most 
prominent public officer in the town. 

Luther commenced going to this school 
very young; and it is said that his father, 
and also a friend of the family Nicolas 
Oemsler, used to carry him in their arms. 
Luther was not always an orderly boy at 
school, for we read in his letters, that one 
day he received from the master fifteen 
strokes. John Luther, his father, was a 
strict and even severe disciplinarian in his 
house, and his son lived to thank him for it. 

The very seats on which Luther and his 
school-fellows used to sit, have been pre- 
served till within arecent time; five years 
ago, when the only two Americans who 
are known ever to have visited the place 
before myself, were here, the old benches 
were still standing, and one of those gen- 
tlemen has told me that on one the name 
of Luther was cut with a knife, and that 
tradition affirms that it was done by the 
Reformer himself. 

Even now a school is taught in the very 
building, and a better school I have very 
rarely seen. I spent the afternoon there; 
listening to the recitations in German, and 
very strangely it sounded too, to hear scho- 
lars go through the mechanical drill in ar- 
ticulating correctly, and giving the proper 
inflection of the voice, with all of which I 
had been so familiar in America. I saw 
the writing-books of these German boys; 
not a blot was to be seen; I saw the maps 
of Prussia which they were drawing on 
their slates, and very accurate they were. 
But the singing was the exercise which 
pleased me the most. You all know that 
the Germans have a very accurate ear for 
music, and the melody which came from 
those hundred voices, proved it. All sang, 
and with great zeal, and not a discord was 
to be heard. Often as I afterwards sat at 
my window in the Guest-house, for such 


the Germans call a tavern, could I hear the 


sweet voices of the children in the Luther 





School. 
very novel in this school. 
all arose and said together Ich empfehle 
mich, that is, ‘I recommend myself ;’ when 
I went away, they rose again and said 


I remember one thing which was 
As I entered, 


‘adieu.” The German salutations seem 
very singular to our ears; they are of dif- 
ferent degrees of formality, from the simple 
‘I recommend myself,’ up to ‘I have the 
honor to recommend myself to you.’ A 
very common form in some parts of Ger- 
many is ‘ Leben clie wohl,’ ‘a happy life 
to you,’ and in one district they have a 
custom which is more peculiar than any I 
have yet spoken of. There when two per- 
sons meet, one says, ‘Gelobt sei Jesus 
Christus,’ ‘ Jesus Christ be praised ;’ then 
the other answers, ‘In Ewigkeit—amen ;’ 
‘to all eternity—so may it be.’ This sa- 
lutation, which seems so strange to an 
American ear, is with them so often used 
in this way, that the people do not seem to 
think of the words which they use, any 
more than when we speak of the Lord, we 
think of such a Lord as one in the English 
Parliament. + 

I have twice to-day visited a place of 
great interest. This is the old castle of 
the Counts of Mansfeld, a family which was 
once among the most powerful in Germany, 
but which has now disappeared. This spot 
pleased me, not only on account of its great 
antiquity, and the beautiful prospect from 
its walls, but from its connection with Lu- 
ther’s history. Whenever the Reformer 
came from Wittemberg to spend a few days 
among his friends, he was always invited 
to pass much of his time at this old castle, 
as the Count of Mansfeld was one of his 
warmest friends. As I entered and passed 
the place where the draw bridge formerly 
was, the court-yard appeared, in which the 
soldiers of the Counts were wont to meet, 
and where in days of tournament, knights 
were accustomed to meet in mock contest, 
and display their skill in feats of strength 
and agility. In one corner stands a well 
three hundred feet deep, in another a tower 
with a likeness thereon of the Count who 
was Luther’s friend, in another a pulpit- 
shaped structure, wherein the judge used 
to sit in the days of chivalry, and preside 
over the tournaments which were held 


there. In later times it has been used for 





a nobler purpose. From it Luther often 
preached to the soldiers, when the chapel 
was too small to contain his auditory, and 
that old court which had sv often resound- 
ed with the songs of ribald merriment was 
changed into a noble sanctuary. 

The little chapel is close by, and here 
Luther’s voice was often heard. The plain 
iron pulpit still stands, one of the most 
simple structures which can be conceived, 
in fact a mere frame with a small platform 
tostand upon. In front of it is a stone 
font older than the Reformer’s time, and 
where, I have no doubt, he has consecrated 
many a child to the living God. 

How hallowed all these places are! [ 
can hardly realize that I write in a room 
from which I can hear the voices of chil- 
dren singing in the same room where Mar- 
tin Luther learned to read; that on the oppo- 
site side of the street is the church which he 
attended when a boy, and in which he 
preached ; that in the same coal-mines 
which I have seen to-day, his father dug ; 
that in that old castle on the hill, he passed 
some of his most pleasant hours. Yet it 
is so, and to-day have I accomplished one 
of the strongest wishes of my childhood, to 
see these spots which the memory of a 
great and good man has consecrated. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 











Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE VISIT. 
Concluded. 


They were gladly welcomed by their 
aunt Sarah, and an older cousin, who were 
delighted to see them; and soon their 
good old grandmother, eighty-three years 
of age, whom they had not seen since they 
could remember, came in and greeted them 
each with a kiss. 

There were now many questions to an- 
swer about the folks at home, and Anna 
produced a letter sent by her mother to her 
aunt. What the contents were, she did 
not know, but her aunt seemed much 
amused while reading it. After an excel- 
lent supper, the little girls felt so tired that 
they were glad to go to bed. So after 
bidding their friends good night, they were 
shown to their room. In their prayers 
that night they did not forget the ‘loved 
ones at home,” and asked God to keep 
them from any harm, and to permit them 
all to meet in safety. Soon they were 
sound asleep, and when their aunt came 
to look at them, before she retired for the 
night, she found them sleeping sweetly. 

They were wakened very early the next 
morning, by the singing of the birds, and 
on opening the shutters and window, they 
could see the little songsters hopping from 
twig to twig of an elm tree close to the 
window. After watching them for some 
time, they espied a little nest, with four 
blue eggs in it; and pretty soon a little 
birdie came and covered them all up, and 
then: the breakfast bell rung. After break- 
fast they all assembled in the sitting-room 
for family worship, which was solemnly 
conducted, and in which they all united.— 
Then, when it was concluded, the older 
members of the family went about their 
morning duties, while Nellie, Anna, and 
Julia, betook themselves to the barn for 
amusement. Here they hada nice time, 
jumping on the hay, and swinging, and: 
played until they were tired, and then Nel- 
lie went into the house for some story 
books, and returned with one for each, and- 
a plate of cake besides, which their aunt 
had sent them for a lunch. So they seat- 
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THE YOUTH’S” 


“COMPANION. 











ed themselves upon the hay, and staid 
until the bell rung for dinner. I cannot 
tell you of all the pleasant times which they 
had at H. 

One afternoon they went into the woods 
for wild flowers, and found a great many, 
with which they decorated the sitting-room. 
Some of them they placed in a vase in 
their grandmother’s room, for she loved 
flowers, and was not able to get them for 
herself. They visited her room every day, 
for she spent most of the time in the cham- 
ber which had been devoteu to her exclu- 
sive use, for years; and enjoyed very much 
listening to her stories of old times; sto- 
ries too, about their father when he was a 
little boy. They loved to hear their grand- 
mother talk, and received from her many 
good impressions, for she was a pious old 
lady. Sometimes she liked to have one of 
them read to her, and the book chosen was 
always ‘the Bible, the best of all books.’ 
The reading was frequently interrupted by 
the old lady, while she made remarks upon 
what was read, which the little girls tried 
to remember, for they knew that she was 
a Christian, and one who had long been in 
the service of Christ, and therefore her in- 
structions must be good. 

Several times during their visit, their 
uncle George took them out to ride, to 
show them the places around H. One 
morning he told them that if they would 
like to go, he would take them to L—, the 
birth-place of theirfather. They were de- 
lighted at this proposal, and expected to 
have a fine time. So Annaand Julia were 
seated upon the back seat, while Nellie sat 
in front with her father. It was a beauti- 
ful morning, the sun shining brightly, and 
all nature seemed to be alive. The birds 
were singing merrily, and the cows and 
sheep were seen on the hill-sides, enjoying 
the rich fragrance of the fields, the grass 
and clover. They passed through one vil- 
lage where they met a troup of little chil- 
dren on their way to school. They had 
clean hands and smiling faces, and with 
their dinner-baskets upon their arms, look- 
ed quite happy. When they came up to 
the carriage, they very politely took hold 
ofhands; the little girls dropped a curtesy, 
and the boys bowed their heads to the 
travellers. Mr. S. stopped his horse, and 
spoke to the children, bidding them a hap- 
py good morning; and then taking from 
his pocket a little bundle, he opened it and 
distributed little books among the children, 
giving one to each. They were very much 
pleased with their presents, and their 
* thank you sir, thank you sir,’ flew from 
lip to lip, while one little fellow looked 
roguishly up, and said, ‘ When I get to be 
a big man, I'll buy a bushel of little books 
for children.’ ‘ That’s right, my little man, 
do all the good you can,’ said Mr. S. ‘And 
now good morning, my little folks, I must 
not make you late to school.’ He then 
drove off amid the cheers of the children, 
whose merry shouts were heard until they 
were out of sight. 

The little girls enjoyed very much gaz- 
ing upon the scenes of their father’s child- 
hood. The house was ancient, and occupi- 
ed by strangers, so that they did not enter 
it; but they broke blossoms from the ap- 
ple trees, and picked pebbie stones from 
the brook, to preserve and carry home to 
their father. They rambled about for some 
time, and would liked to have staid much 
longer, but their uncle called to them that 
it was time to return. So they bade good 
bye to the old place, and poney’s face was 
turned towards home. He knew where 
he was going, and trotted briskly on, until 
they arrived at H, when they drove 
straight into the barn as before. 

But I must not forget to tell you about 
the Sabbath which these sisters spent in 
H. It was a lovely day, warm and plea- 
sant, and so quiet and still that it seemed 
very different from a Sabbath in the city. 
Their uncle lived at some distance from 
the church, and it seemed very strange to 
them to ride to church. Mr. 8. was su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school, and he 
always had some interesting remarks for 
children; so that they loved him very 
much. Anna and Julia went with their 
cousin Nellie, to a cousin’s house at noon, 
for it was too far for them to return home. 
After meeting at night they all gathered 
around the piano and sung, while Mr. 8. 
played some very sweet psalm tunes.— 
When they retired to rest that night, they 
thought it one of the pleasantest Sabbaths 
they had ever spent. 





But their visit, pleasant though it was, 
had an end, and the time arrived for them 
to return to theirown home. It was not, 
however, until they had seen the four little 
blue eggs broken, and four darling little 
birdies in the nest. They had watched 
this nest every day, and had become quite 
attached to the parent bird and her little 
ones. 

Nellie was very loth to part with her 
cousins, and felt almost ready to cry when 
they left her. Their uncle saw them on 
board the cars, and their father was to 
meet them when they arrived in the city. 
They had quite a pleasant ride home, and 
were glad enough to meet their own father, 
who conveyed them to their own home.— 
Here they had food enough for conversa- 
tion for a long time, and their mother never 
tired of hearing about the visit to their 
friends inthe country. They felt that they 
ought indeed to be thankful to God, for 
carrying them over so many miles of a 
pleasant country, and restoring them to 
their friends again in safety. They return- 
ed to their school and to study much re- 
freshed. 

One day when returning from school, 
Anna met her little friend whom she saw 
in theomnibus. She remembered her, and 
came running joyfully up to her, to tell her 
that her little sister was very much better, 
and that they now hoped she would get 
well. She wanted Anna to go with her to 
see her sick sister, which she promised to 
do, with her mother’s permission. Having 
ascertained where she lived, her mother 
allowed them both to call to see the little 
girl and her sick sister. They found her 
bolstered up in bed by pillows, but look- 
ing very happy. By her side was a little 
stand, on which stood a vase of flowers, a 
hymn-book, and a little Bible. She soon 
became acquainted with Anna and Julia, 
and told them how good God was to make 
her so much better; for she had been very, 
very sick, and if she now recovered she 
hoped to devote her life to serving this 
good God. She told them how much she 
loved the precious Savior, and if it had 
been his will she would liked to have died, 
to live with him forever. The children 
were much interested in listening to her, 
and when they left, resolved that they too, 
would seek and love that Savior who was 
80 precious to the sick child. S. M. 





Moral Gales. 
ORI enees, 


ISABELLA AND ALICE CLARE. 
[Continued from page 161.] 


** Cousin Jane has asked me to spend a 
week or two with her, dear papa,” said 
Alice to her father one morning, “ may I 
go?’ ‘Certainly, daughter,” replied Mr. 
Clare, cheerfully, adding in a sadder tone, 
“but what are we to do when you are 
gone ? Isabella knows nothing about house- 
keeping.” “I think I can give her some 
instructions that will be useful, dear fath- 
er, and I hope she will manage for a short 
time, for cousin Jane’s baby is sick, and 
she wants me very much just now.” 

* Ah, I thought there was something in 
the wind,” said Mr. Clare, laughingly, 
“my Allie never wants to go visiting for 
pleasure.” 

Alice blushingly replied, that to do good 
was the greatest of pleasures ; and having 
obtained her father’s free consent, imme- 
diately made preparations for the journey. 

During the first week of her absence, 
Mr. Clare was gloomy and uncomfortable ; 
he looked in vain for the cheerful smile, 
the unselfish love, and untiring exertions 
of a dutiful daughter. The domestics, see- 
ing their young mistress absorbed in read- 
ing, became careless, and amused them- 
selves. The dinners were badly cooked, 
worse served, and there was no one to talk 
to at table. 

‘Isabella, what is that you are reading?” 
said Mr. Clare one day to his daughter, as 
he observed her, after having helped him 
to some soup, cast her eyes steadily upon 
her lap. 

Isabella tried to evade an answer, but 
her father insisted upon one, and an alter- 
cation ensued, resulting in her rising in 
tears from the table, believing herself one 
of the distressed heroines of a romance.— 
Irritated to an unusual degree, Mr. Clare 
left his dinner unfinished, took his hat, and 
adjourned to the bar-room of a fashionable 











hotel. The next day while dining, Isabel- 
la did not perceive that he was in a singu 
larly vivacious humor, that he laughed and 
talked a great deal, and told her he would 
bring her lots of books with blue and yel- 
low covers, and pictures by the dozen, nor 
did she heed the remark, that she would 
have plenty of time by and by to read, for 
there would be nothing to do, and no 
house-keeping. 

In the midst of these remarks, however, 
the door opened, and Alice unexpectedly 
entersd. Isabella was really pleased to 
see her sister, so distasteful to her were 
the duties of house-keeping, and so badly 
had she performed them. Alice was shock- 
ed indeed, to behold the condition of her 
father; that he was under the influence of 
strong stimulants, was not to be mistaken, 
and as she kissed him tenderly, she looked 
into his eyes with a mournful expression, 
that nearly brought the tears to them, half 
inebriated though he was. lice stated 
that her cousin’s baby had entirely recov- 
ered, and feeling uneasy about home, she 
scarcely knew why, she returned before 
the time appointed. She immediately set. 
about reforming every point that had gone 
wrong in the domestic machine; with'a 
heavy heart she did this—the increasing 
bad habits of her father alarmed her, and 
she determined to sift the matter to the 
bottom, and see if any thing wrong in busi- 
ness affairs caused his strange behavior. 
Perceiving him one evening to be sadder, 
yet more himself than usual, Alice sat 
down beside him, and tenderly taking his 
hand, said, ‘* Dear father, tell me what is 
the matter; you are keeping something 
from us, I know, that perhaps if you tell, 
can be better remedied.” ‘* You are a 
good child, Allie, a good child; I think I 
can trust you. What if I were to tell you 
my once prosperous business has all gone 
to ruin, and this home of your childhood, 
Allie, the home to whieh I brought your 
mother as a bride, is no longer ours ?”’— 
This was certainly a blow to the young, 
devoted daughter, and she turned very 
pale—but a moment after, a bright smile 
played upon her placid countenance, and 
she replied, “* Dearest father, if it is so, we 
can yet be happy, if you willonly be your- 
self. I can work in many ways—sew, 
teach, and do more than you now imagine, 
and Isabella will assist, I am certain; 
prosperity has spoilt her, adversity may be 
for her good.” ‘ You speak wisely, my 
Alice, but I fear,”—and his face wore a 
pained expression, “‘ that your sister will 
never be fit for any thing.” 

For several succeeding days Alice soft- 
ened the trials of her father by her un- 
wearied attentions, and learnt from him the 
full particulars, which it was necessary she 
should know. Isabella too was tenderly 
informed of the change of circumstances, 
and wept in secret, without fully under- 
standing its extent. 

Mr. Clare gave over every thing he pos- 
sessed to his creditors, and with the small 
residue, purchased a little cottage in the 
out-skirts of the city, which he proceeded 
to furnish plainly, and in one month from 
the opening of the second part of my tale, 
he removed thither with his two daughters. 
It was a pretty little place, and as the hand 
of taste can embellish the lowliest hut, so 
the good Alice did every thing in her 
power to make the cottage appear home- 
like to her father and sister. The best 
rooms, the best furniture were appropriat- 
ed to them, and resolute in her determina- 
tion, at present to avoid the expense of 
servant’s wages, she cooked with her own 
hands, and served the meals with a genuine 
cheerfulness, that could proceed from no- 
thing but a heart at peace. 

Isabella still supplied herself with novels 
weekly from the circulating library. Whilst 
one day engaged with one of these, Alice 
entered the room, her cheeks and eyes 
glowing with exercise, and said, ‘ Dear 
Belle put away that book, and come and 
feed the chickens, you must be dairy-maid 
now, and you will goon learn to love the 
sweet little things, they follow me all over 
the yard already.” The air was so sweet, 
and her sister’s manner so irresistible, that 

Isabella’s remonstrances grew feebler and 
feebler, and soon she was in the yard, ad- 
miring the downy feathers of the young 
chickens. To be sure she was lamentably 
ignorant of their ways, but this only caus- 
ed a merry laugh. For instance, she 
theught the oats might be made more pa- 
latable by mingling them with some salt, 








and almost persisted in putting it in the 
dough for the little ones. Alice, by her 
witty remarks, contrived to keep her much 
longer than she had anticipated, in the do. 
mains adjoining the kitchen, and havin 

coaxed her into this unknown region, pro. 
posed to initiate her into some of its mys- 
teries ; she placed some rice before her 

which she asked her to look over, and soon 
another merry laugh rang through the 
house, and brought Mr. Clare from his 
room. Isabella taking her sister’s request 
literally, was looking intently over the 
rice, as upon the pages of a book, ang 
echoed the laugh herself, when informed 
that she must use her delicate fingers, ag 
well as her eyes, and pick out any grain 
that did not appear genuine. The rice 
pudding was made, her father’s favorite 
soup on the fire, and now Alice referred to 
a pretty little gold watch she always kept 

hanging in the kitchen. ‘ What time do 
you think it is, Isabella?” “ Twelve,” 

guessed Isabella. “No, guess again,”— 

“Half past, then.” ‘ No,” exclaimed 
Alice, exultingly, “it is nearly two, and 

now tell me if you have not passed the 

time more quickly than usual ?”’ Isabella 

was obliged to admit that this was the case, 

and some how or other, though I acknow- 
ledge when she returned to her room she 

did continue the story in which she was 

engaged when interrupted by her sister, 

her heart was lighter, and her cheek was 
less pale than usual. 

At dinner, when her father praised the 
excellent cooking, Alice took care to give 
her sister due praise. “No wonder, dear 
papa, you like your dinner to-day, Isabella 
helped me, or I never could have had it 
ready so punctually.” 

It was very long though, e’er one so 
completely given up to novel reading, 
could even be brought to spend a reasona- 
ble time in such things. The recollection 
of her first trial, however, of housekeeping 
concerns, served to awaken her zeal for the 
latter. The washing of tea cups and sau- 
cers, is certainly a very dry, unromantic, 
unheroine like business, but by degrees, 
Isabella listened to her sweet sister’s sug- 
gestions, which were that though an art 
itself might be disagreeable, it was the as- 
sistance we rendered to others, and the 
consciousness of duty performed, that gave 
to such tasks a positive charm. 

‘* Miss Clare, I have not seen you for 
some time,” said the attendant of the cir- 
culating library, to Isabella, as she one 
morning returned a large package of no- 
vels, and as he spoke he took from the 
cases several others, which he was proceed- 
ing to recommend, when Isabella blushing, 
said she wanted no more just then, and 
hurried from the library. 

“Strange,” she thought to herself, as 
she walked slowly home, “I never felt 
thus before, I never dreamt of feeling 
ashamed till now.”” And now she won- 
dered how she could so. often have boldly 
asked for novels of every description—bad, 
good, and indifferent. She was but a no- 
vice yet in self-control, still her determina- 
tion was strong, to read more solid, and 
important books, and Alice was ever ready 
and thrice willing, to assist. 

Alice had, by her gentle and judicious 
condact, brought her beloved father from 
the verge of a precipice, back to happiness 
and home, and step by step, had led her 
sister from another, till she had the inex- 
pressible happiness to see peace, and love, 
inmates of the little cottage. Mr. Clare 
never recovered his property, but he earn- 
ed enough to make his daughters comforta- 
ble, and they acknowledge that it is 
‘* good for them that they have been afflict 
ed.” Tue EXIe. 


Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


PEEPS INTO A HAPPY HOME.—'!- 
THE WELCOME. 


* Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,’—the pen writeth also, | 
ween. As I sit to-night in this pleasant 
room, my eyes gladdened by the rare and 
beautiful flowers around me—my soul over- 
flowing with love and gratitude, that ‘ the 
lines have fallen unto me in such pleasant 
places,’—my heart ‘ making melody’ unto 

* Him who gave a home so fair, — 
A lot so blest as mine,’ 


it has been suggested that my young 
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friends, the readers of the Companion, 
might be interested in some pictures of 
pleasures enjoyed beneath this ‘kindly 
roof,’ daguerreotyped by the sunlight of 
leasant memories, and grateful love. 

It was the first day of winter, a bright, 
beautiful day, that I bade the dear home- 
circle ‘ good bye,’— took a parting, loving 
look at my garden, where during the long 
summer days, my ‘ herbs and flowers’ had 
budded and blossomed—where ‘ more than 
these had grown’ in the little precious 
piece of ground,’ 

‘Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 

And joy tor weary hours.’ 

The morning-glory vines had been cut 
down—the rose-bushes ‘thatched with 
straw,’ the bulbs ‘ buried in faith’—and I 
was ready to hie me away to the home 
where reigns a summer atmosphere all the 
year, because warm, sunny hearts are there, 
beautiful children—bright flowers. How 
joyful and glowing was my heart! How 
true it is as the poet has said : 

‘Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow, 
Hues of their own fresh borrowed from the 

heart.’ 

Everything seemed so fair and lovely, as 
I was borne swiftly along towards the 
friends so dear—the sky, the mountains, 
the river, and the leafless trees. As we 
left the *‘ works of God’ for those of man, 
(Capen has said, God made the country, 
man made the town,) as we entered the 
great city, a charm was even thrown over 
that, which I had never known before. It 
had never seemed so brilliantly lighted. I 
did not think then of the poverty, misery, 
and woe of thousands of my fellow mortals, 
but only of those 

‘Who carry music in their heart, 

Through dusky lane, and wrangling mart.’ 
Even ‘on Babel shone a gleam of bright- 
ness.’ My anticipations were soon to be 
realized—the ‘ happy home’ was just be- 
fore me—the bell was rung—well-known 
footsteps were heard, and a tall friend, 
whose soul is proportioned to the casket in 
which it is enshrined, extended in cordial 
greeting a hand which never spent but to 
bless others. In the pleasant sitting-room, 
where were pictures, flowers and books—a 
welcome was given by the loved friend of 
my childhood, and the companion of my 
riper years. She received me in her own 
sweet way—with the ‘sunshine of kind 
looks,’ ‘ the music of kind words.’ Ina 
little vase was a half-opened rose-bud, sent 
by one I loved, and who knew I should 
understand the little messenger—to bid me 
‘welcome.’ What a blessed thing it is to 
be loved by the pure, goud, and beautiful. 
When I went to the little room, which like 
that of the prophet of old, had been pre- 
pared for me ‘ on the wall,’ the tears sprung 
tomy eyes, and the words of the sweet 
singer of Israel rose involuntarily to my 
lips, ‘ Bless the Lord, Oh my soul.” On 
my ‘ little bed’ was nestled my own pre- 
cious * Daisy.’ I could almost hear the 
rustling of angel wings over the darling 
child, so innocent and lovely. Kind hands, 
with thoughtful love had hung upon the 
walls beautiful pictures. One upon which 
my waking eyes would first rest, was that 
of a fair child by his mother’s side, lisping 
the sweet words given us by our Savior, 
‘Our Father who art in Heaven.’ 

The window of my room ‘ opened to the 
sun-rising,” and suggested to me the 
‘chamber of peace,’ where Bunyan’s pil- 
gtim lodged in the ‘ House Beautiful.’— 
Each morning I come from that pleasant 
place 
‘With love and peace to the world again, 

And the light that over the dear spot streams 
Lies on the path of my daily life” © Annte. 











Nursery. — 
SUNDAY, THE HAPPY DAY. 


“‘ Now, my dear little Charlie,” said his 
mamma, we must begin to put away the 
toys, because, you know, this is Saturday 
evening.” 

“Oh yes, mamma, so itis. I had al- 
Most forgotten it: and then to-morrow is 
‘the happy day.’ Oh! I am so glad it 
comes again so soon.” 

_ The, Noah’s Ark was brought and put by 
in the closet, also the maps and games of 
all sorts; and last of all, the rocking-horse 
was carried safely up stairs, and stowed 
away in the lumber room, 

, “Now, dear mamma,” said Charlie, “‘all 
8 quite tidy and ready for Sunday; may I 











come and sit beside you, just a little while, 
before I go to bed; and you will find me 
a text to learn forto-morrow? I should so 
like something about Sunday being the 
happy day.” 

“* Well, my darling, I will find you a 
very short one. It isin the 58th chapter 
of Isaiah, 13th verse: ‘ Call the Sabbatha 
delight.’ Will that be what you wanted ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear mamma; that is beauti- 
ful, and so very short that I shall hardly 
have to learn it at all.” 

** And now good night, my dear boy; 
try and recollect, when you wake to-mor- 
row morning, that it is God’s day, and that 
we are to keep it holy.” 

Little Charlie soon fell asleep ; and when 
he woke the next morning, the sun was 
shining brightly into his room, and the 
sweet birds were singing, as though they, 
too, felt that Sunday was a happy day. 

It was always Mrs. Brown’s custom to 
have her boy in her room before breakfast 
on Sunday mornings, and to pray with 
him for a blessing on the day. She was 
anxious that he should, from his earliest 
years, be taught to love the Sabbath, and 
to look upon that day as the “ best of all 
the seven.” For this end she tried to make 
it as interesting as possible to him, and he 
now looked forward to Sunday as one of 
his happiest days. 

After breakfast he repeated his little text, 
and also the first verse of a favorite hymn, 
beginning— 

* Around the throne of God in heaven, 

Ten thousand children stand,” 
His great delight was to getthe Bible. and 
ask his mamma to find him something to 
read that he could understand, or to sit at 
her feet while she explained some history 
which was more difficult. The story which 
had been chosen for this morning was that 
of the three Jewish children in the fiery 
furnace, and Charlie listened with eagerness 
to the account of their wonderful deliver- 
ance from the painful death which threat- 
enedthem. At the house of God he was 
very quiet and solemn in his behavior; 
though too young to understand all he 
heard, yet he tried to remember in whose 
house he was, and that the eye of God was 
upon him in an especial manner while 
there. 

Bible stories, texts, and singing hymns, 
generally closed the day, and, the lasi 
thing, his mamma again knelt with him 
and prayed that it might please God to 
bless the lessons of the day, and to pre- 
pare them both by his Holy Spirit for the 
eternal Sabbath above. Several Sundays 
passed away in this manner, when one 
morning, on awaking, Charlie complained 
of asore throat. Means were used to re- 
move it, but it grew rapidly worse; and 
the flushed cheek and beating pulse told 
that fever was gaining ground. 

The child seemed more than usually 
calm, and, seeing his mother in tears, 
stroked her face with his little burning 
hand, and said, “Mamma, why do you 
cry?’ Mrs. Brown feared to tell him what 
she could hardly realize herself, and for a 
moment was silent. ‘* Mamma, am I go- 
ing to die, do you think?” said the little 
one. ‘* You are very ill, my darling child,” 
replied his mother, and we cannot tell 
whether it may please God to restore you 
or not.” This was said in a trembling 
voice, and Mrs. Brown watched with anx- 
iety what would be the effect on the little 
sufferer. He looked at her very earnestly, 
and at last said, ‘‘ Mamma, won’t it be al- 
ways Sunday inheaven?” ‘Yes, darling, 
it will.” ‘Oh! then I am so happy, be- 
cause I do love Sunday here; and to have 
it always Sunday—oh, mamma! I shall 
‘call it a delight.’”” ‘* My sweet child, do 
you feel afraid when I tell you that we 
don’t know if it wil! be Gods will that you 
should get well?” ‘No, dear mamma; 
Jesus will take care of me, and then I shall 
stand ‘around the throne of God in heav- 
en, 

* Singing glory! glory! glory ? 
Mamma, say the next verse, please.” 
Mrs. Brown repeated — 


“ What brought them to that home above, 
That heaven so bright and fair, 
Where all is peace, and joy, and love,— 
How came those children there, 
Singing, glory! glory! glory 
Charlie added, putting his little hands 
together, and raising his eyes,— 
“ Because the Savior shed his blood, 
To wash away their sin; 
Cleansed in that pure and precious flood, 





Behold them white and clean, 
Singing, glory! glory! glory!” 

He had spoken almost more than he had 
strength for, and began to complain of his 
head. From this time fever increased to 
a high degree, and he was soon quite deli- 
tious. His head was shaved, and every 
means used; butall in vain. Friday and 
Saturday passed in this way, and on the 
morning of Sunday every hour was expect- 
ed to be his last. It was again a bright 
and beautiful day, and the sun shone with 
great brilliancy into Charlie’s little room. 
His “‘ Happy day” was indeed come; and 
as his mother and father watched their lit- 
tle one, the remembrance of his delight at 
the return of Sunday, although in some 
respects painful to them, yet served to as- 
sure them that yet a little, and their sweet 
child would be in the presence of that Je- 
sus whom he loved, and enjoying the 
eternal Sabbath of which he had so often 
heard with delight. He had lain for some 
hours perfectly still, with his eyes shut, 
when suddenly he opened them, and, fix- 
ing them on his mother, said—‘‘ Mamma, 
the happy day—come at last!” The effort" 
had been too great; his eyes gradually 
closed, and with one long, deep sigh, his 
spirit took its flight. 

The next Sunday his body was commit- 
ted to the ground, beneath a beautiful 
spreading tree, and close beside the path 
which his little feet had trodden every 
Sabbath, with such light and happy steps, 
when on his way to the house of God. 








Benevolence. 


THOMAS KEEP. 

Who is Thomas Keep? A brave and 
noble boy of sixteen, in the army of the 
Crimea, who by his courage and humanity, 
has already won a name. In the Grena- 
dier Guards, he scaled the heights of Alma, 
preserving the most undaunted demeanor 
throughout the thickest of the battle and 
the greatest perils. Courage is a common 
virtue in that dreadful campaign, but in 
this lad it was associated with a tender and 
sympathizing heart. ‘Instead of going 
into a tent to take care of himeelf after the 
battle was over, he refused to take rest, and 
was seen venturing his life for the good of 
his comrades in the battle-field, and step- 
ping carefully over one dead body after an- 
other, collecting all the broken muskets he 
could find, and making a fire in the night 
to procure hot water. He made tea for the 
poor sufferers, and saved the life of several 
of the soldiers who were lying nearly ex- 
hausted for want. Thus did the youth 
spend the night. At the battle of Balakla- 
va he again assisted the wounded. He did 
his duty by day, and worked in the trench- 
es by night, taking but little rest. At the 
battle of Inkermann he was surrounded by 
Russians for about twenty minutes, and to 
use his own words, he said he thought it 
was a “case” with him, but he escaped.— 
He received one shot, which cut through 
his clothes, but providence again preserved 
him unhart. He helped with all the de- 
termination of a man to get in the wound- 
ed, and rested not until the poor sufferers 
were made as comfortable as he could make 
them. He waited on the doctor when ex- 
tracting the shot from the men, and waited 
on the men before and after.” ‘* Thus did 
this youth,” says an eye-witness, “do any- 
thing to any one who needed help. Some 
of the wounded say that they should not 
have been alive now, had it not been for 
this boy’s unwearied watchfulness and 
kindness in their hours of helplessness.” 
It is pleasing to be able to add that he has 
been recommended to the Queen for pro- 
motion. [ English paper. 














Obituary. 


“D0 YOU SEE THAT BRIGHT STAR ?” 

My little readers, I will tell you some- 
thing ofa little girl I knew by the name 
of Mary. She was about six years old.— 
At that early age she had learned to sing 
many beautiful little hymns. One of her 
favorites was— 

“ There is a happy land, 
Far, far away.” &c. 

When she would sing her beautiful 
hymns, the attention of the persons pre- 
sent were attracted by her sweet, melodi- 
ous voice and lady-like appearance. Many 
persons knew little Mary—she was a ge- 











neral favorite—and those who knew her 
best loved her most. But perhaps the Sa- 
vior saw that Mary was idolized by her pa- 
rents, so he took her to heaven, to a hap- 
pier place than this. 

Her parents did all they could to save 
her from death, but angels carried her lit- 
tle spirit to Jesus. Shortly before her 
death she said to her weeping parents, “ I 
am not afraid to die; I love Jesus and I 
know he loves me.” After a while, turn- 
ing to her aunt, she said, “Do you see 
that bright star?” 

It being day-light, and no stars visible, 
her aunt answered, “I do not.” 

With her little hand raised toward heav- 
en, she said, “ O, it is so bright!” With 
these words upon her lips, she fell asleep 
in the arms of Jesus. 

Never before did the writer attempt to 
preach the funeral sermon of a child to as 
large a congregation. The aged and the 
young had assembled to follow her to the 
tomb; and as we stood around her little 
cold grave, and, by the request of her 
heart-smitten mother, sung one of her fa- 
vorite hymns, tears flowed from many, 
many eyes. 

Little children, do you wish to meet 
Mary in heaven? If so you must love Je- 
sus, try to be good, and you will die hap- 
py and go to heaven. 


Lock Haven. [S. s. Adv. 














Natural ffistory. 


ADVENTURE WITH A WOLF. 


The Kansas correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican, tells the following story :— 


A few days since, while riding in the 
rear of our town, ina small ravine, through 
which a streamlet takes its quiet way be- 
neath its crystal covering, and whose irri- 
gation has produced tall grasses and shrubs 
that make a hiding place for game, I came 
suddenly upon a large black wolf. He 
was scratching at a thin place in the ice, 
and seemed almost famished for water.— 
When he saw me he started on a fall run 
for the forest in the river bottom. I kept 
upon his heels, and tried to ride upon him. 
He was almost exhausted, and just as I 
supposed he would give out, he slipped 
into the hollow of a large cotton-wood tree. 
I stopped the hole through which he enter- 
ed, and came back to town and got an axe 
and the dogs, and the assistance of Frank 
Mahan and Wm. Palmer, and together we 
returned to cut him out. The dogs were 
anxious, and we were prepared with our 
guns to receive him. When we made a 
large hole about four feet from the ground, 
the dogs jumped at it on the outside and 
the wolf on the inside, and such barking, 
growling, snapping and howling 1 never 
heard before. It made the woods resound 
for a great distance, and brought several 
neighbors to the spot. Things continued 
8o for a while, and we consulted what had 
best be done. We could not shoot the 
wolf through this opening without too great 
a risk of killing the dogs, for he only ap- 
peared at the inside when the dogs were at 
the outside. We finally concluded to stop 
the hole that we had made and fell the tree 
by cutting a narrow gash around it. 

The tree came down a little sooner than 
we expected. Frank Mahan had the axe 
lifted for another stroke as it went over 
with a crash. The wolf, with bristled back, 
and glaring eyes, and glittering teeth, 
leaped at his throat with terrible ferocity. 
The descending axe met half way cleaving 
its skull, and laying it dead at his feet.— 
We had no time to express our wonder 
and congratulation at his narrow and sin- 
gular escape, before our attention was cal- 
led to that which filled us with amazement 
if not dread. It wasa human skeleton of 
medium size, and one of a female, hidden 
in the cavity of the tree. Its posture was 
erect, and the bones were held together by 
a skin of clear integument that seemed to 
cover, like a transparent skin, the whole 
frame. The jar of the felled tree severed 
several of the joints, and we drew them all 
out and placed them again in form. The 
proportions were perfect and the limbs 
straight—indicating a contour when in 
flesh of perfect symmetry. Who could it 
have been who thus perished years ago in 
this wild forest, and how came her death 
in this strange place, were queries that 
were immediately suggested. Could it 
have been some maiden, who, like the 
bride in the ‘* Mistletoe Bough,” had con- 
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cealed herself from her lover in the heart 
of this old tree, and became fastened there 
and died!’’ 








Editorial. 











SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. 5. 


PocaHonTas. 

Among the Indians there have been found a 
few, whose noble conduct has made us regard 
with more charity the savage conduct of those 
who delighted in blood and carnage. And 
with regard to those who have appeared the 
worst, it ought to be said, that they usually 
killed and spoiled in the time of war, and that 
those warriors called civilized, have sometimes 
about equalled them in deeds of atrocity. And 
then it must be considered, this was the native 
soil of the Indian. He often received but a 
paltry sum for his lands, though it was all his 
knowledge of its value led him to ask. And 
then he was called to see his power gradually 
become Jess and less before the mighty sway 
of the whites. We say not these things to 
apologize for the really bad conduct of the In- 
dians, but to show that there were circumstan- 
ces that led them to distrust and hate the 
whites. 

She whose name stands at the head of this 
article, was one of the noblest examples of our 
aboriginal tribes. Pocahontas was born about 
the year 1594, in the region of James River, 
Virginia. The name of her father was Pow- 
hatan, the most famous chief of his age, in his 
section of North America. He usually kept a 
guard of forty or fifty courageous men about 
him, especially when he slept; but after the 
English came into his country at the beginning 
of the 17th century, he increased them to two 
hundred. Hehad as many, and such women 
as he pleased, and when he slept, one sat at 
his head, and another at his feet. When he 
became tired of any of his wives, he bestowed 
them upon such of his men as most pleased 
him. Indeed this is only a specimen of poly- 
gamy that commonly prevailed among the In- 
dian chiefs. “Like the New England chiefs,” 
says Drake, “Powhatan had many places 
where he passed certain seasons of the year, 
at some of which he had very spacious wigwams, 
where he had victuals provided against his 
coming.” Thus we see that those who have 
a home in some large city in the winter, by 
the sea-side in the summer, and in the interior, 
amid forest scenery, in the autumn, imitate 
somewhat the Indian, whom we may suppose 
followed nature. 

The first noble act of Pocahontas of which 
we read, was performed to save the life of 
Capt. John Smith, the founder of Virginia.— 
Capt. Smith had fallen into the hands of Pow- 
hatan and his tribe. They were about to put 
their captive to death, and for this purpose his 
head was laid upon two great stones, while the 
savages stood over him with their clubs, ready 
to beat out his brains. At this moment, the 
daughter of the king, Pocahontas, when no 
entreaty could prevail, got his head in her arms, 
and laid her own upon his, to save him from 
death. The girl was then seventeen years old, 
and this act towards a stranger, certainly show- 
ed a heart of greater benovelence than usually 
inhabits an Indian breast, and we may add, 
any other. Of course the eloquence of this 
girl was irresistible, and Capt. Smith was sav- 
ed alive. 

On another occasion, the Indians were about 
to fall upon the English in their cabins at 

‘Jamestown, for the purpose of general destruc- 
tion, Again Pocahontas saved the life of Smith 
and his attendants. She came alone, ina dis- 
mal night, throagh the woods, and informed 
Smith of her father’s design. He offered to 
reward her with presents; but she declined all, 
saying with tears, that if her father should see 
them, he would mistrust what had been done, 
and death would be her reward. 

The close of the life of this young woman, 
was particularly interesting. ‘There wasa mu- 
tual attachment between her and an English- 
man by the name of John Rolfe. They were 
married, and soon sailed for England, where 
she received marks of attention from the nobili- 
ty. Her meeting with Capt. Smith, who had 
previously gone there, was particularly affect- 
ing. 

She finally fell sick, after embracing Chris- 
tianity, at Graves-End, and died at the age of 





twenty-two. She left one son, from whom have 
descended some of the noble men of Old Vir- 
ginia. While there is much that we remember 
with sadness in Indian character, how pleasant 
to think of Pocahontas. 


MORRIS AND WILLIS’S HOME JOURNAL. 


‘The Home Journal is a thing by itself among 
American periodicals; it has a character of its 
own, and a position which no other journal can 
ever hope to attain. It is essentially a paper 
for home reading—as its name indicates—and 
one of its most precious characteristics is that 
the whole paper may be read aloud in the fami- 
ly circle, from beginningtoend. It never con- 
tains an objectionable line; and every father 
and mother, and every teacher, knows how rare- 
ly this is the case with popular publications. 

The editorship of The Home Journal is one 
of the most remarkable facts in literary history. 
The partnership which has existed between 
General Morris and N. P. Willis a quarter of a 
century, is without a parallel in literature. It 
gives one a pang to anticipate the possible 
time when the David and Jonathan of our 
journalism shall be parted by the dark stream, 
as their residences on the opposite banks of the 
Hudson are separated by that flowing river.— 

ut we trust the time is long distant when one 
of these literary twins will go hence and leave 
the other behind, lamenting. They are just 
exactly fitted—the right men in the right plac- 
es—to labor together for the public good, in 
furnishing one of the most entertaining and re- 
freshing weekly repertoires of current literature 
that any country can afford at the price. 

The terms of the Home Journal are but two 
dollars a year, and the office of publication is 
at No. 107 Fulton street, New York. Sub- 
scribe at once.—[.V. Y. Courier. 


REGRETTED DELAY. 

A travelling Daguerreotypist called at the 
house of a gentleman in the country, and in- 
quired if they wished their likenesses taken ?— 
«No; we intend to go to the city and have a 
Family Group taken.” “ Well, please let me 
take the likeness of that pretty boy of yours.” 
He took it, and walked away with it. That 
pretty boy soon after sickened and died. “O 
how I regret we did not have that group taken 
or that likeness retained. Where is the man 
that took it.” Inquiry was made all along the 
road, and after some weeks, his place of resi- 
dence was found, and the likeness obtained.— 
It was an ordinary piece of work, and only in- 
creased the regret that the family delayed go- 
ing to Mr. Whipple’s rooms, where such ele- 


gant work is done. 
—_—_—_— ——— 
Tne Panorama oF JeRusaLEM and the 


Holy Land has been visited by the large Bap- 
tist Sabbath School of 400 members on Merri- 
mac street, and others. Every Sabbath School 


ought to visit this interesting, instructive, and 
beautiful exhibition. 
CE na te 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., Feb. 12, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—To-day is my tenth 


birth-day, and I got a present of one dollar 


from my mother, and I take pleasure in for- 
warding it to you for your little paper this 
ear. Besides my Companion, | take the Sab- 
ath School Visitor, and the Youth’s Cabinet. 
Unless you could become a child again, and 
receive such a stock of good reading, you can- 
not tell how much we young folks value your 
little paper. [suppose there were no papers 
printed for the young when you was a boy.— 
With all these that [ have mentioned, and my 
Bible, and other books, I think [ get a pretty 
large stock of good reading. Yours truly, 
Orvitte E. Horr. 


Brunswick, Missouri, Feb. 5, 1856. 
Friend Willis, sir.—I am a small boy, living 
in the woods, and seeing a notice of the Youth’s 
Companion in the Valley Farmer, and having 
this day hauled a load of wood to town by per- 
mission of my father, and have got some money, 
1 thought the best way I could spend it would 
be to send one dollar to you for the Youth’s 
Companion. You will please, therefore, send 

it to me one year. Yours truly, 
J. L. K. C. Humes. 


Lawrence, Kansas Territory, Jan. 7, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for a copy of the Youth’s Companion. 
Having been acquainted with it from its earli- 
est infancy, as well as my own, [ know of no 
periodical more suitable to put into the hands 
of my children in this distant region. I would 
like the back numbers from the first of January. 

Respectfully yours, L. MarsHALL. 


Darietp. 


PARENTAL TEACHING. 
If parents would trust a child upon the back 
of a wild horse without bit or bridle, let them 
not permit him to go forth unskilled in self- 

















government. If a child is passionate, teach 
him by gentle means tocurb histemper. If he 
is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is 
sulky, charm him out of it by frankness and 
good humor. If he is indolent, accustom him 
to exertion, and train him so as to perform even 
onerous duties with alacrity. If pride comes 
in to make his obedience reluctant, subdue him 
by counsel or discipline. In short, give your 
children the habit of overcoming their besetting 
sins. Let them acquire from experience that 
confidence in themselves which gives security 
to the practiced horseman, even on the back of 
a high strung steed, and they will triumph over 
the ¢ifficulties and dangers which beset them 
in the path of life. 
a 


SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


The Worcester Spy states that in September, 
1851, while at play, George L. Tenny, then 
about eleven years of age, son of Daniel A. 
Tenny of Sutton, trod on some broken glass, 
crushing a piece to pieces in the hollow of his 
foot. Subsequently it was supposed to have 
been entirely extracted, and the sore healed up. 
Some few months after this, the boy’s health 
began to decline, and he has occasionally since 
suffered from severe pains in the foot and leg, 
for which no relief could be found. A few 
days since a small sore appeared upon his foot, 
and upon examination a piece of glass was dis- 
covered forcing itself to the surface, which the 
lad’s father extracted witha pair of nippers. It 
proved to be seven-eighths of an inch in length, 
and about half that width, and of irregular 
shape. The piece had worked through the foot 
a distance of about three and a half inches 
from the spot where it entered four years ago. 
The boy’s health has rapidly improved. 


———__—_ 


A SAD AFFAIR. 


Charles Adamson, a boy of six years, son of 
William Adamson, of this village, lost his life 
Friday morning, under the following circum- 
stances: He was out at play with two other 
boys, and in a chase, dropped an open, sharp- 
pointed pocket-knife, which was picked up by 
his playmate, Charles Babbitt, a boy five years 
old. Adamson, soon afterwards, being chased 
by the third boy, ran down a hill towards Bab- 
bitt, who put out his hands, in one of which 
was the open knife ; Adamson ran directly upon 
it, receiving the whole blade in his breast: he 
then ran towards his home, near by, and ex- 
claiming, ‘ Mother, Charley has cut me,’ fell, 
ang expired in a few moments.—[ Fit 
Reveille. 


—_——~——. 


WOULD HAVE THE REASON. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. John Roe prosecuted 
his shopmate, Robert Lond, for assault and 
battery. While the complainant was under 
examination, the following colloquy took place 
between him and the defendant’s counsel: 

** Did you not call my client here, and de- 
fendant, a fool?” “I did.” “Why did you, 
sir?” “TJ decline to answer that question.”— 
“Why do you decline to answer it? [ll ap- 
peal to the court to punish you for your contu- 
macy. You ought to be fined for contempt.— 
Tl let you know that you can’t call my client a 
fool, without giving your reasons.” “I don’t 
know that my reasons have anything to do with 
the case.” “I'll let you know they have. Now 
answer the question.” “Well, if I must, I 
must. I said I thought he was a fool, because 
he did’nt know better than to hire such a 
chucklehead as you to defend him.” The 
counsel dropped the witness and let the ques- 
tion of contempt pass, 

—~p>—- 
CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Dirrerence.—‘ Did I hurt you, sir? 
said a lady, the other day, when she trod ona 
man’s foot. ‘No, madam, I thank you, seeing 
that it’s you. If it was any body else, I’d hol- 
ler murder.’ 


A runaway thief having applied for work to 
a blacksmith, the latter showed himsome hand- 
cuffs, and desired to know if he ever made any 
of them. ‘Why, yes, sir,’ said the other, 
scratching his head, ‘I've had a hand in them.’ 


‘I thought you were born on the first of 
April,’ said a benedict to his lovely wife, who 
had mentioned the 2Ist as her birth-day. ‘Most 
people would think so from the choice I made 
of a husband,’ she replied. 


A Lucky Fe.ttow.—An editor out West, 
boasts that he had a talk with a woman, and 
got the last word. 

It is a good thing to laugh, at any rate, sa 
Dryden, and if a straw can tickle a man, it * 
an instrument of happiness. 

A lazy fellow down South, spells Tennessee 
thus, 10ac. He is the same fellow who spelt 
Andrew Jackson thus, &ru Jaxn. 


A physician passing by a‘mason’s shop baw!l- 
ed out, ‘Good morning, Mr. D., hard at work, 
Isee. You finish your grave stones as far as 
“In memory of,” and then wait I suppose, to 
see who wants a monument next.’ ‘ hy, yea, 
replied the old man, ‘ unless somebody is sick, 
and you are doctering him—then I keep right 
on. 

‘Mr. Brown, I owe you a grudge, remember 
that!’ ‘TI shall not be frightened, then, for I 
—, knew you to pay anything that you 
owed. 


Mr. Rogers, the poet, mentioned that the 
best note he ever received, was from an Ame. 
rican lady, who, being asked to breakfast with 
him, wrote—‘ Won’t I? Certainly it was ex. 
pressive brevity. 


Earnestness is the root of all tness 
— s je es in pond on and =e 
they were only joking,’ is the epitaph whi 
history has inscribed i hee of —. 
blood, on the tombs of her illustrious—the he- 

roes, martyrs and teachers. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


GOD MAKES THEM GROW FOR THER. 


There is now growing on the orange tree. 
Sweet fruit wileh God designs for on and me; 
His hand, no less, shall give it, though it come 
From foreign lands, in vessels, to our home, 


Thomas, and Sarah, and John, and Ma 

Shall eat the fruit that once in Asia a," 
Yes, Africa’s dark sons, shall pick for thee, 
Something you love, and send across the sea, 


Perhaps in Palestine there yet shall grow 
The fig or olive God intends for a ; 
The first ripe fig in March is gathered there 
Our trees do not begin, so early, here to bear. 


How much we owe to other lands and soils, 
Our grapes and raisins, fruits of others’ toils: 
Citrons and lemons, dates and prunes, how good 
All these but luxuries, and not designed for food. 


The interchange of commerce gives to all, 

Fruit they could never raise, themselves, at all: 
Our apples and our pears are quite a treat, ; 
To such as grow some other fruit for us to eat. 


How a is God, to give so many things ; 
How kind the sailor who our blessings brings; 
We get our luxuries, our coffee and our tea, . 
All through the sailor, and across the sea. 
Kingston, Feb., 1856. G. R. 


1 LONG T0 BE THERE. 


Ihave read of a world of beauty, 
Where there is no gloomy night ; 
Where love is the main-spring of duty, 
And God is the fountain of light ; 
And I long to be there! 


I have read of its flowing river 
That bursts from beneath the throne, 
And the beautiful trees that ever 
Are found on its banks alone; 
And I long to be there! 


I have read of the myriad choir 
Of the —— harping there ; 
Of the holy love that burns like fire, 
And the shining robes they wear ; 
And I long to be there! 


I have read of the sanctified throng 
That passed from earth to heaven, 
And now unite in the loudest song 
Of praise for their sins forgiven ; 
And [ long to be there! 


I have read of their freedom from sin, 
And sorrow and suffering too; 
And the holy joy they fee! within, 
As their risen res they view; 
And | long to be there! 


I long to rise to that world of light, 
And to breathe its balmy air; 
Tlong to walk with the Lamb in white, 
And to shout with the angels there ; 
Q, I long to be there! 
—EE 
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—————— 
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READING THE BIBLE. 


Come, Jenny, bring your Bible here, 
And place it on my knee ; 

Now get your little chair, my dear, 
And place it close by me. 


Now slowly turn the sacred leaves, 
Nor roughly, as it were 

A book like any other book, 
That you might soil or tear. 


But ever, ever bear in mind 
That ’tis a holy book ; 

And on its every page, my child, 
With humble reverence look. 

It is God’s holy Word, my dear, 
To sinful mortals given— 

A lamp unto our feet below, 
To light us on to heaven. 


Oh, learn to prize it as you ought ; 
Seek wisdom from on high, 

To teach you how to read aright— 
To read it prayerfully. 

The child who loves God’s holy Word, 
And takes delight therein, 

That child will not be led astray 
In wickedness and sin. 


Now read to me, my little girl, 
Read slowly—with great care ; 

Then you may put the Bible up, 
And say your evening prayer. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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